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Germany combines the results of English experience in the
development of modern technology with a state of the
other arts of life more nearly equivalent to what prevailed
in England before the modern industrial regime came onj
so that the German people have been enabled to take up
the technological heritage of the English without having
paid for it in the habits of thought, the use and wont, in-
duced in the English community by the experience involved
in achieving it. Modern technology has come to the Ger-
mans ready-made, without the cultural consequences which
its gradual development and continued use has entailed
among the people whose experience initiated it and deter-
mined the course of its development.
The position of the Germans is not precisely unique in
this respect; in a degree the same general proposition will
apply to the other Western nations,1 but it applies to none
with anything like the same breadth. The case of Germany
is unexampled among Western nations both as regards the
abruptness, thoroughness and amplitude of its appropria-
tion of this technology, and as regards the archaism of its
cultural furniture at the date of this appropriation.
It will be in place to call to mind, in this connection, what
has been said in an earlier chapter on the advantage of bor-
rowing the technological arts rather than developing them
by home growth. In the transit from one community to
another the technological elements so borrowed do not
1It applies with at least equal cogency to the case of Japan, and in-
deed the Japanese case is strikingly analogous to that of Germany in
this connecdon. Cf. "The Opportunity of Japan," in the Journal of Race
Development, July 1915.